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[See graphics to go with the following story,] 

NAVAJOS FIGHT AGAINST 7 PROPOSED 
COAL GASIFICATION PLANTS; 

'ANY BENEFITS . .. CANNOT PAY FOR THE DEVASTATION OF THE LAND 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor f s note : The following is taken from 
Seer f s Catalogue 3 an alternative newspaper in 
Albuquerque « ) 

.* ^ * 

n We will be like the people of Appalachia whose 
coal mines have destroyed the health of the people 
who worked, in them 3 left the land scarred 3 and the 
people without hope „ " 

Robert Salabye 3 a Navajo speaking in op- 
position to proposed coal gasification plants 

on the Navajo Reservation. 

BURNHAM, N.M. (LNSj-- Burnham, New Mexico is a 
town of four buildings in the northwest comer of 
the state, and the center of the 180,000-acre chapter 
of the Navajo Reservation, Only two of Burnham* s four 
buildings--the trading post and the chapter house-- 
are electrically lit by generators. Until recently 
there were no paved roads in or out of the town. 

But if El Paso Natural Gas and WESCO-- a combine 
of Utah International, Pacific Lighting Co. and Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp 0 get their way, Burnham 
a.s it is today will be obliterated. 

The corporate energy giants plan to build 7 huge 
coal gasification plants in the area which will con- 
vert coal to synthetic natural gas. Each plant will 
be about a mile long with 400 foot high stacks. But 
the Burnham Navajos are fiercely opposed to the plants 
which would virtually destroy their traditional 
way of life. 

’’Any natural resources coming from the land be- 
long to the Navajos,” says the Burnham chapter, ”and 
if we cannot presently utilize them we must pre- 
serve them so that future generations of Navajos who 
will have the necessary khowlege can utilise what our 
Mother has given us; and any development plans for 
the Navajo Nation should include complete Navajo 
control.” 

The chapter feels that ”any benefits promised... 
cannot pay for the devastation of the land and the 
social, upheaval that will result.” 

CORPORATE PLANS 

WE SCO plans four gasification plants in the Burn- 
ham area, each producing 250-million cubic feet of 
synthetic natural gas per day. Each of the four plants 
will utilize 10,000 acre feet of water a year and 
will use approximately 26,000 tons of stripmined coal 
provided by Utah International’s Navajo Mine. Utah 
International now supplies the nearby Four Corners 
Power Plant with! its 28,000 tons a day. The Navajo 
Mine 8 s 31,000-acre lease holds about 1.1 billion tons 
of strxpable coal and the Tribal Council receives 
a royalty of 15$ per ton of coal mined. 

WESCO cites the cheap coal, the already exist- 
ing gas lines in the San Juan Basin and the avail- 
able water supply as its reasons for choosing the 
Burnham Four Corners area for the first major gasi- 
fication plant in the United States. In a hearing 


on WESCO ? s plan before the Federal Power Commission 
(FPC) , FPC Judge Ellis described the plants as ”ab- 
solutely required” and they ’’demand development be- 
cause the natural gas shortage is so patent, so mas- 
sive and so overwhelming.” 

WESCO will be piping all of, the gasified coal 
out of New Mexico, with 3/4 of it going to Southern 
California and the other quarter flowing east to 
Oklahoma and Texas. The combine hopes to be operating 
by late 1977. 

Like WESCO, El Paso Natural Gas already has pipe- 
line facilities in northwestern New Mexico for its 
planned 3 gasification plants, as well as a 40,000- 
acre coal lease with the Navajos (paying 20$ a ton) 0 
El Paso has contracted with the federal Bureau of 
Reclamation for 28,000 acre feet of the disposable 
water of the San Juan River- -all of which will be 
thoroughly absorbed by the gasification process 0 
El Paso’s gas will also be California-bound, feeding 
the cities and power plants of San Diego and Los 
Angeles. o 

WESCO and El Paso Gas have some heavy supporters 
behind them. Former president Nixon hailed the gasi- 
fication plans as a major step in solving the nations 
energy crisis and Ford is sure to follow in his foot- 
steps. New Mexico Governor Bruce King has been very 
enthusiastic about the plants and has smoothed their 
entrance into the state. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been gracious 
with New Mexico’s San Juan water, handing over 
70,000 acre feet of water for a nominal fee. The 
Navajo Tribal Council has granted them bountiful 
coal leases, has glossed over the water scarcity 
problem, and been active in trying to promote the 
power plants among the Navajo people. The BIA has 
literally paved the company’s way in, with a new BIA- 
financed highway from Rt. 666 which Is engineered 
especially for industrial use. 

THE NAVAJOS OBJECT 

But the Navajos in the area are not so enthusi- 
astic. On two separate occassions the Burnham chapter 
has voted its opposition to the gasification plants, 
once unanimously and the other time with only one 
dissenting vote. 

Like most of the Navajo tribe, Burnham residents 
are very poor, living in hogans with such things as 
plumbing, electricity, phones and television prac- 
tically unknown. Their dirt and thatched hogans sit 
alone on the desert grass which feeds their sheep 
and grazes their horses. Tucson Gas and Electric, El 
Paso Gas and Southern Union currently pump energy 
that heats the cities of the Southwest off the res- 
ervation while Navajos huddle against their sheep 
for warmth. Infant mortality, suicide rates, and 
alcoholism are two, three and four times the national 
rate. 

On the day of one of the chapter votes on the 
gasification project, WESCO officials hosted a bar- 
becue for Burnham residents tr ying to sell the 
Navajos on the jobs and social benefits that would 
come with gasification. They claim that they will 
relocate those who must leave their homes because of 
the plants, and that the plants will bring much- 
needed employment to the area. But the Navajos did 
not believe them. 
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When the issue first came up, members of the 
Coalition for Navajo Liberation which has militantly 
opposed the plants , brought displaced Navajo families 
from the Black Mesa to talk to the people of Burnham 
about the horrors of losing one® s land and having 
no place to go. The families displaced by Peabody 
Coal Company ’s strip mines said they ended up living 
with their relatives or in government housing in 
the cities. 

El Paso and WESCO have also stated that they 
will pay the Approximately fifty Burnham families 
who must move for their 5 ibilt^ asks Coali- 
tion member Larry Emerson, by whose, standards will 
they evaluate the Navajos’ valuables? The BIA esti- 
mated the Navajos’ possessions on the Black Mesa 
as : riogan--$600; shelter- -$80-100; corral --$20- 30. 
Because Navajo land is commonly owned, individual 
families would not be reimbursed for their grazing 
land. 

And despite the fact that WESCO and El Paso 
say that they will give Nava j os job preference and 
training, ff necessary, the record with such corpor- 
ations indicates otherwise. As with Peabody Coal 
Co. , the Navajo Powerplant, and the Four Corners 
Powerplant, industry promised the same previsions of 
job preference and training to Navajos, and in each 
case they have failed to comply. Navajos have en- 
countered job discrimination, not preference 0 

The Burnham chapter has asked that the Tribal 
Council cease negotiating with WESCO and El Paso and 
calls for public hearings on the issue. But as yet, 
the Tribal Council has not recognized their requests 
and is rapidly drawing the negotiations to a close. 

’’Bourgeois Navajos” is what Wilbert Tsosie, a 
leader of the Coalition for Navajo Liberation calls 
Peter McDonald and others on the Tribal Council. 

Coal development, the Coalition says, is ’’making a 
few Navajos rich while most of our people continue 
to live in poverty.” 

THE LAND IS EVERYTHING 

Working with the Burnham chapter to fight the 
gasification plants is Legal Aid Lawyer Richard 
Hughes. Hughes is currently handling a case concern- 
ing El Paso’s application with the FPC for extended 
facilities. This case states that the petitioners 
[Navajos] ’’stand to lose all they have, including 
the intangibles of a culture, deeply rooted in the 
land. ... the Navajo culture in large parts of north- 
western New Mexico faces obliteration. ” 

”It f s simply incomprehensible to non- Indians , ” 
says Hughes, ’’the importance of the land to Navajos. 
Living with the land, grazing their sheep, is the 
right way of living for the Navajos. Take away their 
land and sheep and you take away their whole way 
of living.” 

Hughes characterizes Bureau of Reclamation and 
BIA claims that the Navajos have to develop all of 
their coal now, as ’’absurd, .And there is no reason 
why the projects have to be so massive. They could 
be prolonged over a longer period of time. As it is 
now, the coal will be gone in 27 years.” 

Last summer the Coalition protested the gasifi- 
cation plants at a meeting of government and in- 
dustry officials In Albuquerque. They presented their 


position i to the gathering, calling it another in- 
stance of the ’’plundering and exploitation that has 
crippled the life of our people and keeps us In eco- 
nomic bondage.” VT ' ' - v - " ' T ^- 

Wearing oxygen masks, the Navajos called for a 
stop to the plants which will each use 6,000 tons of 
pure oxygen a day, form more than 100 tons of toxic 
ammonia a day, will together require' a strip mine 
larger than any existing one, and will seriously en- 
danger the residents’ health from the combined sulphur 
dioxide emissions. 

Wilbert Tsosie believes ’’gasification is one 
step towards the total destruction of our land.. ..Ever 
since time began Navajos have been tied to the 
land. It Is the same today. I always say that you can 
take Navajos out of the land but you can’t take the 
land out of the Navajos.” 

Tsosie calls the Navajo Reservation a ’’colonial 
country.” He says ’’Navajo people will not gain any- 
thing By, development. We will lose our lands and 
there will be no relevant employment for Navajos. We 
will remain subservient- -as garbage collectors, with 
shoe-shine positions, and mopping floors. 

’’The time will come when Navajos best know how 
to develop their own resources without stripping 
and without harming people. ” 

"30— 

GAY ACTIVIST BARRED FROM CANADA; 

PROTESTS PLANNED ON CANADIAN & U.S. IMMIGRATION POLICIES 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Gay activist and WIN correspon- 
dent John Kyper was denied entrance into Canada 
August 26 because he is homosexual. At the Whirlpool 
Bridge, NIagra Falls, Kyper was turned away because 
Canadian law prohibits the immigration of ’’prosti- 
tutes and homosexuals.” 

Recently the Candadlan Criminal Code has been 
altered to allow homosexual acts between consenting 
adults, but the Immigration Code has hot been- 'advanced 
to this point yet. 

When he arrived at the border, Kyper was routine- 
ly asked if he had anything to declare. He mentioned 
that he had a number of copies of the Boston Gay 
Community News, and the official began to question 
him about his criminal record and sexuality. Kyper 
was then told of the anti -homosexual law and escort- 
ed to the American side of the border. 

Because of the terms of the law, Kyper is effect- 
ively barred from Canada for life. 

United States immigration law also bars gays 
from other countries from entering the U.S. The 
National Gay Task Force, New York Lesbian- Feminist 
Liberation and the Body Politic, a Toroid gay 
collective, are planning a protest for late October. 
Siiriiitaheously or five points on both sides of 

the Canadxan/U.S. border across the continent, gay 
women and men will attempt to cross over. The groups 
Intend to bring it to court as a test case if they 
are not permitted to cross. 

For more information on the action, contact 
the Task Force, 80 Fifth Ave., NYC 10011 (212) 


741-1010. __ 30 _ 
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TRADITION AND REVOLUTION IN VIETNAM 


an LNS Book Review by Anne Dockery 

Tradition and Revolution in Vietnam , by Nguyen Khac 

Vien* Edited by David Marr and Jayne Wernerr Il- 
lustrated o 169 pp* Berkeley: Indochina Resource 

Center* $2*65 (paperback) 0 

Tradition and Revolution in Vietnam is a collec- 
tion of essays by Nguyen Khac Vien, one o£ North 
Vietnam 5 s foremost journalists * Dr* Vien Is the man 
responsible for all foreign -language publications ... 
issued from Hanoi and is himself the editor of Viet- 
Namese Studies , a research series now comprising 37 
volumes, and the Vietnam Courier , a monthly period- 
ical where two of the seven articles printed In 
this selection first appeared* 

The book is published by the Indochina Resource 
Center, an Independent research group on contemporary 
Southeast Asia, with offices in Washington and Berkeley * 
It is edited and translated by David Marr, co-director 
of the Center, and Jayne Werner, a Ph* 0* candidate 
at Cornell University * 

In their preface, Marr and Werner write: ’’Nguyen 
Khac Vien is uniquely qualified to interpret Vietnam 
to a Western audience* * * Because he knows the West 
first-hand, almost as well as he knows his own coun- 
try, Dr 0 Vien has a seemingly limitless reservoir of 
comparative examples and metaphors to make the Viet- 
namese experience more accessible, more tangible to 
foreigners. ” 

Dr* Vien was born in 1913, the son of a mandarin 
official, in a village in north-central Vietnam* 

(He describes his childhood there in the last essay 
in this collection, "The Old Banyan Tree.”) Deciding 
against joining the French bureaucracy, as his fam- 
ily’s position entitled him to do, he elected to 
study medicine at the University of Hanoi . 

Later he put aside his medical practice to pur- 
sue advanced studies in France, where he spent ten 
years In sanitariums, overcoming what was supposed 
to be a fatal case of tuberculosis* In the 1950 ff s, 
still in France, he became a prominent leader in 
the Movement of Vietnamese Patriots (forerunner of 
a much larger organization which is now called the 
Union of Vietnamese in France), a group which fierce- 
ly supported Vietnamese independence* 

All the articles in Tradition and Revolution 
were written after his return to North Vietnam in 
1961 * The first, ’’Some Reflections on Ending the 
War,” is the most recent, first published in Feb- 
ruary, 1973, just after the signing of the Paris 
agreement o In it. Dr. Vien traces the history of 
resistance in his country and looks to the future, 
writing with the Western reader in mind, simply but 
thoroughly, integrating personal observation with 
historical fact * 


"When 1 was a child 3 we used to go almost every 
day and sit at the foot of the banyan as the sun 
went down 3 to enjoy the cool evening breeze after 
the heat of the summer day . Actually 3 the banyan was 
more of an edifice than a tree 0 It took eight of us 
children hooked together to reach around its enormous 
trunk 3 gnarled and hollowed onto Its branches were 
even bigger than the pillars of the village pagoda 3 
and they rose so high in the sky that we could bare- 
ly see the big birds perched on top 0 The roots 
came up from the ground like angry snakes 3 twisted 3 
knotted 3 furrowed with deep wrinkles * " 

The tree, a symbol of Dr* Vien’s happy child- 
hood, was destroyed in 1962 in order to widen the 
main road in the village. But he does not really 
mind this sacrifice to progress. His own childhood, 
he points out, was a privileged one* The tree that 
witnessed his happiness saw much hardship as well: 

"I had to wait until the land reform was carried, 
out and the land was redistributed to the peasants 
before I really knew my village . 21 low that the curtain 
was down 3 I could see what was actually going on 
backstage „ Those rice fields which changed with the 
seasons were our rice fields and belonged to my 
family and my clan . 0 . 

"I used to naively believe that the honor shown 
to my family came from the scholarly achievements of 
my father 3 a worthy disciple of the Great Master 3 
T did not know that the men who did, 
the harvesting while I hunted my (grasshoppers 3 the 
men who pulled the stone rollers over our dry- 
yard under a searing sun 3 the m.en who floundered 
in the bottom of the fish pond were all tenants hired, 
by my family . 0 0 " 

Included in this collection is a 50-page essay 
entitled ’’Confucianism and Marxism,” in which Dr* 

Vien explains how the two schools of thought;: comple- 
ment each other in North Vietnam: 

"Marxism was not baffling to Confucians in that 
it concentrated man r s thoughts on political and 
social problems . By defining man as the total of 
his social relationships 3 Marxism hardly came as a, 
shock to the Confucian scholar who had always con- 
sidered the highest aim of man to be the fulfill- 
ment of his social obligations . 

"Although there was certainly a wide gap be- 
tween the purely moral definition of social obliga- 
tions in Confucianism and the scientific definition 
of social relationships in Marxism, 3 both doctrines 
shared the same frame of Reference and concerns 0 " 

Dr. Vien quotes Confucian and (Vietnamese) Marxist 
writings to substantiate his point* 

As implied by the title of the book, tradition 
and revolution is the theme of every essay* This 
book is not full of new information; in fact much of 
the technical data in it--especiaXly in ’’Water, 


It would beeeasy to assume that a book with so 
portentous a title would be full of footnotes or 
rhetoric, but both are for the most part conspicu- 
ously absent* The book, in fact, is amazingly easy 
to read* Dr* Vien also seems to have avoided the 
dryness of academic writing without sacrificing any- 
thing in depth* And his descriptive passages, like 
this one from ’’The Old Banyan Tree,” are vivid and 
lovely to read: 

PACE, 3 — “IJbERATION News Service C#¥4 ; 2 


Rice, and Men,” a long treatment of the development 
of a North Vietnamese province (Hung Yen), original- 
ly published in 1963--is out. Of cdatg „ I: ..... 2 

But the editors don’t feel this is of prime 
importance and it certainly doesn’t affect the value 
of the work* As they say in the preface, ”We believe 
that the writings contained in this slim volume 
have the potential of raising discussion on Vietnam 
in the United States to a new level*” 

September C 1 8 , 1974 more**** 



Perhaps among academics and still-enthusiastic 
veterans of the anti-war movement this will be the 
case. But it seems likely that they are already famil- 
iar with Dr. Vien's writings and the issues he writes 
about . 

The editors plan to issue other such collections. 
This one they say, "is the first in what we expect to 
be a series of translations of Vietnamese perceptions 
of their own land and people. We can immediately think 
of five or six contemporary Vietnamese writers who 
deserve equal attention." 

--30 — 
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NEW VA PROGRAM TRIES TO WIN OVER VETS ON CAMPUS; 

"IT'S JUST TO COVER UP THE REAL PROBLEMS" 

MILWAUKEE, Wise. (LNS)--The Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA) has initiated a new public relations pro- 
gram directed at veterans on college campuses and 
in technical schools across the country this fall. 

Called the "Vet Rep" program, it consists essen- 
tially of veterans employed by the VA who will act 
as a buffer between the vets and the VA on campuses, 
ostensibly to cut through red tape for the vets, but 
also, it seems, to cool out anti-VA feeling. 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter 
Soldier Organization (VVAW/WSO) learned of the program 
through a tape they obtained of a fourteen-way tele- 
phone conversation from Washington DC to various 
regional administrators around the country. 

"Assure him and reassure him that we're there 
with him, we're alongside him, we ' re behind him, 
we're available to him, see that his philosophy 
stays along with ours," a Washington DC administrator, 
speaking of the Vet Reps, was recorded as saying. 

Already ’a huge amount of money has been pumped 
into this program. It was revealed in the taped 
conversation that over $20,000 will be spent in 
Cleveland alone, and this is a nationwide program. 

But, as one administrator put it, "I don't think 
we should turn our backs on a few more dollars 
if this is what will turn the tide for us." 

"We must start out doing special favors in order 
to promote the program," continued the same admin- 
istrator. One of the first actions of the Vet Reps 
was the personal handing out of G.I. Bill advance 
checks to campus vets, rather than having the vets 
go to the VA to pick them up themselves. 

In Milwaukee, however, vets were forced to 
wait days longer than usual for their checks, and 
then had to wait on a long line to receive them 
personally from their "represenatives. " 

"They try to hide the fact of what kind of 
measly benefits they're paying vets. We know what 
this is. It's just to cover up the real problems," 
said a member of VVAW/WSO. The group has declared 
a "Vet Offensive" on the VA this fall. It now in- 
cludes leafleting about the Vet Rep program. 

— 30 — 

[Thanks to Milwaukee VVAW for this information.] 
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HEALTH CARE IN LIBERATED GUINEA-BISSAU, MOZAMBIQUE 
/ AND; ANGOLA 

by Carole Collina § Cynthia Shoenberger 

[Editor's note: In recent months much attention 
has been given to the liberation struggles in the 
Portuguese colonies of Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, 
and Angola. Finally Guinea-Bissau has won its > inde- 
pendence, Mozambique an independence agreement, and 
in Angola negotiations with the Portuguese have begun. 

The following article shows another dimension 
of the liberation forces' struggle against Portuguese 
domination- -their efforts to provide health care. A 
shortened version of an article which first appeared 
in Health Rights News, it explains how the liberation 
movements have begun to establish health care insti- 
tutions which are, for the first time, beginning to 
meet the needs of the black African majority.] 

"In the Portuguese hospital , there was no con- 
sultation. Medical assistants would order all those 
with headaches to stand in one line , for example 3 
then give them a pill each and send them away. They 
would use one needle for injecting. 50 to 60 people 
without sterilizing it. . .People with contagious dis- 
eases were not told to avoid contact with others . 

They received some treatment hut were not taught 
to fight disease. 

"This is not our way. We investigate 3 diagnose 3 
try to satisfy the needs of the patient so he is 
cured and can see the difference. " 

— Celistino Camoes 3 Chief Medical Assistant 

in one of the liberated zones of Mozambique . 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -The average life expectancy of 
an African in the Portuguese territories is about 28 
years. One of every three children dies at birth, 
and 60% die by the age of two. 

This situation is largely an outcome of the 
miserable living condtions which afflict the majority 
of the African population. Under Portuguese rule, many 
Africans were pressed into forced labor on government 
plRntiasdiiOJifi, at near-starvation wages. While today 
forced labor has officially been halted, the average 
wage of agricultural workers remains at an incredi- 
bly low 18 cents a day. The result is massive mal- 
nutrition. 

Since their arrival in African during the 15th 
century, the Portuguese have done virtually nothing 
to improve heilth conditions in the countryside and 
very little in the cities. Until the beginning of 
armed struggle in 1963, Guinea-Bissau had only four 
doctors for a population of over 500,000 and all 
of them were located in urban centers. 

In Angola, while adequate facilities existed 
for the white settlers, there was only one doctor 
for every 114,000 Africans. And in Mozambique, med- 
ical facilities were accessible only/ to a very 
small number at missions and Portuguese posts. Until 
the early 1960 's no black Mozambicans had been 
trained as doctors . 

In addition there were no education programs 
sponsored by the Portuguese government to improve 
diet and hygiene. Conditions were aptly summarized 
in a 1965 United Nations report: "Medical services... 
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are practically nonexistent in the Portuguese col- 
onies." 

As a result, certain diseases and infections 
went virtually untreated among the African popula- 
tion. Malaria, malnutrition, beriberi, tuberculosis 
and dropsy were, and still are, widespread in 
Guinea-Bissau. In Angola, of more than 53,000 CSlS ©s 
examined by medical cadres of the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) , over 71% had 
malaria of one form or another, and most had suf- 
fered from more than one disease. Conditions for 
Africans in Mozambique were similar. 

HEALTH CARE IN LIBERATED AREAS 

The beginning of armed struggle in the 
three Portuguese colonies saw the establishment of 
health services among the rural population for the 
first time. The aim of the health services pro- 
vided for by all three major liberation movements, 
the Liberation Front of Mozambique (FRELIMO) , Af- 
rican Party for the Independence of Guinea and the 
Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC) , and MPLA, has been a 
dual one -- first to serve the needs of active 
freedom- fighters, and then to meet the needs of the 
population in the liberated areas in general. 

Since hospitals are a main target for 
Portuguese bombing raids, all three movements have 
a major hospital located outside the colony. Smal- 
ler hospitals at the regional and sectoral levels 
are for the most part non-permanent structures 
which must be moved periodically to escape dis- 
covery by the Portuguese air force. 

In addition, all the movements have mobile 
health teams and trained paramedics to deliver 
health services to the people in small villages, 
as the military situation often did not allow 
Africans freedom of movement. Priority is given 
generally to treating war casualties and victims 
of Portuguese bombardments, and then the population 
in general. 

In Guinea-Bissau the PAIGC now operates five 
field hospitals, serviced by 40 doctors -- ten times 
the number in all of Guinea before the beginning 
of armed struggle. "Sanitary brigades" carry out 
inoculation programs, along with health education. 

In fact, a UN observer team which visited liberated 
areas of Guinea in 1972 reported that a PAlGC-spon- 
sored vaccination campaign successfully protected 
the inhabitants of the liberated areas from a chol- 
era epidemic that was widespread in neighboring 
Senegal and the Republic of Guinea. 

In Angola, a Medical Assistance Service (SAM) 
was established in 1963, two years after the be- 
ginning off armed struggle. Many of the medical 
personnel are also members of military units which 
participate in actions against the Portuguese. For 
the first time, massive vaccination campaigns have 
been carried out in the countryside. 

In Mozambique, the development of health clin- 
ics has proceeded simultaneously with the expan- 
sion of the liberated zone. One hospital in Cabo 
Delgado province treated 3,485 patients between 
1968 and 1969, and the facilities are constantly 
being expanded. 

The main FfeelimO hospital is located in southern 
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Tanzania and all hospitals and first aid centers 
inside Mozambique depend on it for medical supplies. 
The hospital additionally serves as a training cen- 
ter for nurses and medical aides, who on completion 
of their classroom work, receive filed training in 
Mozambique itself. They then provide the staff for 
the medical and first aid posts on the front lines 
ar-d throughout the liberated areas. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY ROLE OF HEALTH CARE 

Medical care is not only more available in libs- 
erated areas than it ever was under the Portuguese, 
but it can be distinguished in qualitative terms as 
well. Frelimo hospitals are seen as instruments for 
a kind of health education which reaches far beyond 
the circle of patients actually treated. 

All who are treated at the hospital are regard- 
ed as potential disseminators of information about 
good health habits and nutrition. Upon returning 
to their villages after being given some instruction, 
they can become the nucleus for a revolution in pub- 
lic health throughout the country. 

Moreover the hospitals and clinics of the lib- 
eration movements are seen to have a political as 
well as a social function, for the liberation move- 
ments do not see health and health care as neutral. 
They are committeed to ending the system of economic 
exploitation and domination of their people, and the 
health care system under the Portuguese constituted 
part of that system of exploitation. 

"Everything has a content determined by the 
zone it is in, by the kind of power that prevails 
in that zone," explained Samora Machel, President 
of Frelimo. 

"In the capitalist and colonialist zone, hos- 
pitals are among the centers of exploitation . . . 

In a capitalist hospital they do not examine patients, 
they examine wealth. Emminent doctors and univers- 
ity professors are brought in to treat the capital- 
ist's cold, to cure the judge's constipation, while 
nearby children are dying, because they did not have 
money to call a doctor." 

For the liberation movements, it is the human 
factor which is decisive in giving good health 
care to the people; and the hospitals and clinics 
are seen as centers where the principles of the rev- 
olution become concrete reality in people's lives. 

* * * 

Health services in the liberated areas, however, 
are hampered by a serious shortage of medical sup- 
plies (especially antibiotics, vaccines, and anti- 
parasitic drugs) and of well-trained medical person- 
nel. In addition malnutrition is particularly se- 
vere due to the systematic slaughter of livestock 
by Portuguese military forces. Medical personnel are 
encouraging the population to raise livestock or to 
find other sources of protein. Money is also greatly 
needed. 

Anyone desiring to contribute to the medical 
work of the liberation movements in Angola, Mozambique 
and Guinea-Bissau, or interested in working with a 
U.S. support group should contact: Chicago Committee 
for the Liberation of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea- 
Bissau, c/6 New World Resource Center, 2546 North 

Halsted, Chicago 60614. .-3Q- 
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ANTI-WAR GROUPS PLAN SEPTo 29 - OCT* 6 
"WEEK OF CONCERN" 

NEW YORK (INS) --An International Week of Concern 
September 29 to October 6, sponsored by a coalition 
of anti-war groups will stage protests against the 
continuing war In Indochina, Including demands for 
freedom for Vietnamese political prisoners; univer- 
sal unconditional amnesty for American war resisters, 
exiles and anti-war protesters; and an end to al 1 
aid to the Thleu/Lon Nol regimes* 

Actions will Include guerrilla tiger cage vigils, 
mobile education projects, leafletting, picketing 
of war-related Institutions and letter writing 

campaigns* 

In Cleveland , Ohio a mock refugee camp surround- 
ed-'by barbed wire will drajmatize the situation of 
the hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese who are pre- 
vented from returning to their r Icefields and ances- 
tral horned; religious groups will hold protests In 
churches and temples; and tiger cage vigils will be 
held In numerous cities* In New York City, commuters 
will be approached by "Checkpoint Charlies" demand- 
ing 1 D 8 s from them and from incognito protesters, 
who will then be caged for refusing to show Iden- 
tification* 

In addition, October 3 has been marked as a 
National Study/Action Day on Political Prisoners* 
Seminars, speakers, films, and demonstrations are 
planned for college campuses demanding freedom for 
polfife^li prisoners In Vietnam and the implementation 
of the Paris Peace Agreement which Is supposed to 
guarantee thler release* There are at least 200,000 
prisoners till detained, Interrogated and tortured 
by the Saigon government* 

Neabby the New York Stock Exchange on Wednes- 
day, October 2, leaflets In the form of enlarged 
dollar bills will be distributed* The other side 
will explain the price In dollars -- for the 
raging war* 

The request for economic aid alone this year 
Is $750 million -- up from last year's $475 million* 
American money currently provides 86% of Vietnam 8 s 
total operating costs, reports the Indochina Re- 
source Center, supporting an army of over 1 million 
and 120,000 police* Without that aid, the Saigon 
government could not continue its repressive 
pol Ides* 

Another site of protest during the Week of 
Concern will be the Office of Veterans 8 Affairs in 
Brooklyn, where the Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War/WInter Soldier Organization will leaflet those 
coupice of hundred vets who line up on any given day-- 
only one- third of whom are served* 

In addition, the National Council for Universal 
and Unconditional Amnesty Is Issuing its own single- 
type discharge "certificates," hoping vets will 
burn their official discharge papers and replace 
them with the symbolic single-type discharges* The 
action Is Intended to dramatize the plight of over 
a half million veterans who have received "less- 
than-honorabl e " discharges, barring them from 
veterans benefits and civil service and many pri- 
vate jobs* 


Demonstrators' 'nationwide will continue to de- 
mand universal, unconditional amnesty despite Pres- 
ident Ford 8 s announcement on September 16 of a con- 
ditional "earned -re-entry" system* In addition to 
the thousands of exiles In Canada and Europe and the 
tens:: of thousands of military resisters at large 
In the U*S*, the number of people still In prison 
for draft-law violations as : ,of nduTy 22f/197^ ls’'set 
at 120 by Amnesty International* 

Even In the period after inductions were ended, 
through May of 1974, 794 of the 1,306 people Indict- 
ed under the Selective Service Act have been con- 
victed, according to the Justice Department* 

Those In the coalition sponsoring the Week of 
Concern include War Resisters League, Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organization, 
Women Strike for Peace, Indochina Resource Center, 
Clergy and Laity Concerned, Committee of Concerned 
Aslan Scholars, Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Medical Aid : to Indochina, SANE, Indochina 
Peace Campaign, Coalition to Stop Funding the War, 
and others* 

For rmore I nfonmat ion call the National Council 
for Universal and Unconditional Amnesty at (212) 
228-1500* About the Student Day of Concern for 
Political Prisoners, contact Ralph Brave, Georgetown 
University Indochina Study Group, 1829 SSt* NW, 
Washington 20009 (202) 387 - 2872 . 
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[Thanks to Don Luce, NCUUA, and the Indochina Resource 
Center for this Information*] 
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PRAISE OF LEARNING 

Learn the simplest things* For you 
whose time has already come 
it is never too late! 

Learn your ABC's, it is not enough, 

but learn them! Do not let it discourage you, 

begin! You must know everything! 

You must take over the leadership! 

Learn, man in the asylum! 

Learn, man in prison! 

Learn, wife in the kitchen! 

Learn, man of sixty! 

Seek out the school, you who are homeless! 

Sharpen your wits, you who shiver! 

Hungry man, reach for the book, it is a weapon* 

You must take over the leadership* 

Don't be afraid of asking, brother! 

Don't be won over, 
see for yourself! 

What you don't know for yourself & you don't know* 

Add up the reckoning* 

It's you who must pay it* 

Put your finger on each Item, 
ask: how did this get here* 

You must take over the leadership* 

--from The Mother, by Bertolt Brecht* 
Translated by H*R. Hays. 
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COMMEMORATION OF ATTICA UPRISING DRAWS 2,000 
PEOPLE; "OUR DUTY IS NOT TO MOURN BUT TO ORGANIZE" 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS)~-Qver 2,000 people turned 
out in Buffalo September 1 4 to demonstrate their sup- 
port for the Attica Brothers on the third anniversary 
of the massacre. Following a rally at Niagara Square 
the spirited crowd marched to the courthouse where the 
trials will take place, and the Erie County Jail where 
14 of the Attica defendants are being held. 

The noon rally in Niagara Square involved a long 
list of speakers — including representatives from 
Wounded Knee, Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter 
Soldier Organization and the defendants themselves. 
Explaining that the rally represented more than a 
memorial to the men who gave their lives at Attica, 
Haywood Burns, oNational Legal Coordinator for the 
Attica Brothers Legal Defense (ABLD) stated, 

"There's nothing we can do or say more loudly 
than they did -- 'We are men and we demand to be 
treated as such;!-- Those who were willing to die 
in the cause of freedom have given an example for 
all the oppressed to follow. Our duty is not to 
mourn but to organize as the most fitting tribute to 
those who died." 

The crowd, or which over 1000 were from outside 
of Buffalo — New York City, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Washington, D.C., New Haven s — reacted 
wildly to a rousing statement by Reverend Stroble 
Smith, a Detroit minister and mother of one of the 
Attica defendants, Shango. 

"We stand united. We are going to change this 
capitalist system not by our words but by our blood," 
she asserted. Then, challenging the church "to 
fight for people's struggles," she proclaimed, "The 
oppressed have a revolutionary Jesus on our side. 

You don't have to be a slave, for those who refuse 
to speak out are the slaves. We are not with the 
silent majority. We are with the people." 

The theme of unity was enphasized throughout 
the rally by many of the speakers, "Attica is all 
of us," pronounced Angela Davis, "because on that 
day three years ago, black, brown, yellow and white 
shouted to uSr-'Wehave found the solution and the 
solution is unity.'" 

And Michael Hainey, a Wounded Knee defendent 
and member of the American Indian Movement (AIM) re- 
iterated, "AIM supports the Attica brothers because 
we're all in a common struggle and only an alliance 
of all the oppressed will bring about meaningful soc 
cial change." 

Also emphasized by many of the speakers was 
that Attica was not an isolated event, but as Hay- 
wood Burns put it, "an example of a whole pattern of 
how class and caste power is abused by- law officials 
acting in a lawless manner," 

"We are here to indict the ( real rerfrniiaa Is,' < con- 
tinued Burns, those who are responsible for D yard 
■*“ Rockefeller, Oswald, and their accomplices ... 

If they can talk in Washington about pardon for Nix- 
on, they had better be talking about amnesty for the 
Attica brothers." 

* * * * * * * * * * 

In recent developments in the Attica trials, a 
$100-mi!lion dollar federal civil rights lawsuit has 


been filed against former Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, Oswald and other defendants calling for com- 
pensatory and punitive damages for the Attica mas- 
sacre and the reprisals against the Inmates which 
fol lowed. 

Filed on behalf of the more than 2000 people 
who had relatives killed during the Attica assault 
or were themselves seriously injured, the suit 
charges that the 42 indictments -- against Inmates 
only — are a "cover-up" engineered by Rockefeller 
and his political allies, to shift the public's 
attention away from their ultimate responsibility 
for the deaths of the 43 men killed at Attica. 

-30- 
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STANFORD DAILY WINS SUIT AGAINST POLICE DEPARTMENT 

STANFORD, Ca 1 . (CPS/LNS) --The University of 
Stanford Daily has been awarded $7,500 in legal 
fees as a resul t of its victory in a suit against 
the Palo Alto, California police department. 

The suit arose out of an incident in Apr 1 1 
of 197.1 when police and Santa Clara County sheriff's 
deputies, armed with search warrants, entered the 
offices of the student newspaper and searched files, 
desks and personal belongings for photographs of 
a recent campus sit-in. 

Nothing was found by the authorities, and the 
Stanford Daily filed suit. In December 1972, a 
US District Court judge ruled the search unconsti- 
tutional under the First, Fourth, Fifth, and Four- 
teenth amendments, declaring that police should 
have attempted first to subpoena the material. 

The $47,500 award to cover the legal fees in- 
curred by the Daily was ordered paid by the fed- 
eral court. Palo Alto police say they will appeal 
the settlement. 

- 30 - 

EVEL KNIEVEL DIVES INTO POT OF GOLD 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Evel Kn level's Sky-Cycle X-2 
did a nosedive into Idaho's Snake River Canyon 
early in September, but the money-mad stuntman and 
a bevy of corporations have done everything but 
lose out on the deal . 

Aside from the $6 mi 1 lion he scooped up for 
the actual dive, and hi s own Evel Kni evel Enter- 
prises, the daring con man will be collecting 
for a long time to come, from Evel Knievel lunch 
boxes, Halloween costumes, straws, hobby kits, bi- 
cycle accessories, clothes and toys. 

According to Advertising Age, the Ideal Toy 
Company is going strong for a second year in a row 
with a Knievel "Stunt Stadium," "crash car," and 
red, white and blue "Sky-Cycle" — all to be pushed 
"very heavily" on TV during the pre-Christmas hard- 
sell, says Ideal Executive Herbert Sands . Whole- 
sale sales hit $6 million in 1973 and Sands pro- 
jects two to three times that in '74. 

- 30 - 
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ALL WOUNDED KNEE CHARGES AGAINST MEANS § BANKS DROPPED; 

GOVERNMENT CHARGED WITH MISCONDUCT 

ST. PAUL, Minn. (LNS)--The first of the Wounded 
Knee "leadership" trials ended Monday, September 16, 
when Judge Fred Nichol dismissed the charges against 
Dennis Banks and Russell Means, charging governmental 
misconduct in the case. 

"We go forward today to a new era," said Dennis 
Banks. "A time of better understanding between Indian 
and non-Indian people. But as we go forward, we must 
not claim today as a victory. It is in fact a victory 
for the U.S. government because they have caused us 
to be chained to the courts in this longest war, and 
we have lost Pedro Bissonette, Buddy Lamont, and 
Frank Clearwater in the battle of Wounded Knee." 

Defense attorney William Kunstler called the 
dismissal "a blow for freedom for everyone in this 
country." However, Oglala Sioux Tribal Chairman 
Dick Wilson, whose corrupt government was one of 
the focal points of protest at Wounded Knee, called 
the dismissal "a total breakdown of the judicial 
system. If we want law and order we'll have to take 
it into our own hands." Wilson's goon squad, present 
at Wounded Knee, is notorious for its vigilante- 
type actions. 

Government prosecutor R.D. Hurd was also dis- 
pleased with the decision to dismiss the charges. 

"The government got a lot of bad breaks in this 
trial," he said. 

In March and April, hearings were held on the 
evidence of wiretapping by the FBI at Wounded Knee. 
The defense moved for a dismissal at that time on 
the grounds of governmental misconduct. Nichol de- 
nied the motion, although he. ©aid he was "very near 
the brink" of dismissing the charges. 

On September 17, citing four main instances of 
governmental misconduct since the defense's last 
move for dismissal on those grounds, Nichol declar- 
ed "It's only fair to say I'm now over the brink." 

Nichol mentioned four instances that rankled 
him. First, earlier in the trial the FBI, as re- 
quired, gave the defense forms containing the trans- 
cripts of interviews with one of the prosecution's 
witnesses. However it kept separate one of the in- 
terviews with this witness because it contradicte4 
the others. Nichol ordered this witness' testimony 
struck from the record. 

Another factor was the illegality of the 
military presence at Wounded Knee which Nichol ruled 
on August 9, dropping some of the charges against 
Means and Banks then. 

The third, which Nichol called the "most ser- 
ious", was the FBI's behavior regarding Louis 
NJoves Camp, a prosecution rebuttal witness, most 
of whose testimony was proven to be untrue . Moves 
Camp received at least $2,000 from the FBI as well 
as the benefits of luxurious aecomas^ations . While 
in the custody of the FBI, Moves Camp was accused 
of rape. "Although the evidence seems to indicate 
otherwise, I'm not going so far as to say that the 
FBI had this rape charge quashed," said Judge 
Nichol . 

Referring to this and other incidents through- 
out the trial in which the FBI was caught blatantly 
lying, Nichol said "It's almost incredible for me 


to believe that the FBI, which I have revered for 
so long, has stooped so low. . . .This has been a bad 
year for justice." 

The final straw landed on Nichol ' s back when, 
after one of the jurors suffered a stroke after the 
first day of deliberations, the prosecution refused 
to allow the eleven remaining jurors to continue 
to hear the case and demanded a mistrial instead. 

Nichol was incensed at this act, which made 
clear the government's intention of dragging out the 
trial. He said that in law the "prosecution's in- 
terest in a criminal prosecution is that justice 
shall be done.... In my opinion the Department of 
Justice should have sought justice be accepting the 
verdict of an eleven-person jury." 

"This judge... was converted over a nine month 
period from believing in his government to dis- 
trusting it," said William Kunstler. "This case will 
never be retried if the American people understand 
what was done here and if the American people voice 
their feeling that these indignities must stop here 
and now." The prosecution could appeal the case 
within 30 days to the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in St. Louis. 

"This trial shows that the American Indian 
Movement (AIM) and the defense team believe more 
in the judicial system in this country than the 
government. We wanted to go through the trial , to 
the verdict with this eleven member jury and the 
government denied it all the way up to Washington. 
And even in this last day the continued misconduct 
of the U.S. government is not entirely told," said 
Russell Means. 

The defense team would have preferred to have 
the jury verdict rather than the dismissal because 
it would have been more decisive and a "leadership 
case" acquittal might have had some impact on the 
government's persistence in the 120 remaining "non- 
leadership" cases and 4 "leadership" cases. 

Jurors that defense team members were able to 
speak to seemed to favor acquittal, and four of 
them joined with the defense in celebrating the 
dismissal of the charges at a party. Said one 
twenty-year-old woman who had been on the jury, 

"I'm just really glad that Dennis Banks and Russell 
Means are free." 20 

[Thanks to the Wounded Knee Information Service for 
some of the material in this story.] 

^ i j j g i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ agg ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i^i ^ ^ 

Guide to national activist organizations published 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The DC Gazette, Washington's 
alternative monthly newspaper, has just published a 
1974-75 guide to national activist organizations. 
Called the National Action Guide, it lists several 
hundred organizations and media sources covering a 
wide range of groups and issues including women, 
labor, prisons, senior citizens, Indochina, environ- 
ment, Third World people, Vets and the military and 
more. A listing of media sources includes alterna- 
tive press, news services and other media. 

The guide is available from the DC Gazette, 

109 8th St. NE, Capitol Hill, Washington 20002 for 
$1. For more information contact (202) 543-5850. 
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TOP RIGHT: Sign that you see when you enter 
the Navajo Reservation from Farmington, N.M. 
The Navajo Mine that the sign boasts about 
is an incredible expanse of land strip- 
mined into moon -like scenery by Utah Inter- 
national. Several large utility and oil 
companies are planning to strip even more 
and build seven large coal gasification 
plants . 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT : LNS Womens Graphics 


TOP LEFT: Navajo woman. 

CAN GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1. 
CREDIT: Terry Eiler 


MIDDLE RIGHT: El Paso Natural Gas Co. sign 
indicating that a pipeline is underground. 
These signs are widespread on the Navajo 
Reservation. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Navajo hogan with Four Comers 
Power Plant in the background. 

CAN GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: LNS Womens Graphics 


BOTTOM LEFT: Navajo man with sheep. 
COVER REPEAT. 

CAN GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1. 
CREDIT: Terry Eiler 
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TOP RIGHT: Liberation troops administering medical TOP LEFT: The big men pulling the strings. 

aid in Africa. , „„ 

CREDIT:: Australian Third World Centre/LNS 

THIS GOES WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 4. 

CREDIT ? Robert Van lierop/HEALTH RIGHTS NEWS/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT ; Map c£ Northwestern New Mexico, 
which is the Northeastern part of the Navajo 
reservation, showing where seven large coal 
gasification plants are to be built by El 
Paso Natural Gas and WESCG „ 

THIS GOES WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: LN5 Womens Graphics 


MIDDLE LEFT: Junta bandaging Chile. 

CAN GO WITH STORIES IN THE LAST TWO PACKETS. 
CREDIT: (Berlin paper-) NEUES DEUTSCHLAND/PTS/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Rich man with wagon of money, BOTTOM LEFT: Viva la CIA. 

CRED1 V : Tony Jenkins/K-W FREE PRESS/LNS CAN GO WITH THE Chile story in the last packet. 

CREDIT: Vadi llo/SIEMPRE/LNS 




